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AT a meeting of the $SrANDING coMMIT TEE of the WASHINGTON 
BENEVOLENT Sociery of Massachusetts, on Saturday April 30, 1814; 


Voted, That FRANCIS J. OLIVER, BENJ. RUSSELL and JOHN 
HEARD Jun. Esqrs. be a Committee to wait upon the Hon. TIMOTHY 
BIGELOW, Esq, and in behalf of the Society, to thank him for the able and 
spirited Address this day delivered before the Society, and to request a copy of 
the same, for publication. 

5 From the Records. 


WILLIAM COCHRAN, Secretary. 


a 
. z Pe an eet 
GENTLEMEN, ; Boston, April 50, 1814, 
, A copy of the Address which you desire, I yield to your disposal, 
and.am 
ae Your respectful, humble servant, 
aap? ; TIMOTHY BIGELOW. 
FRANCIS J. OLIVER, ; ; ry 
BENJ. RUSSELL, Esquires, 
JOHN HEARD Jvux. ’ é 


ADDRESS. 


‘ 
FELLOW CITIZENS! 


Tis day is the anniversary of the inaugura- 
tion of Gora Wasarnaron as first President of 
the United States. A day which his disciples have 
long noticed with respect, but which this Society has 
of late years more particularly consecrated to his 
memory. It is worthy of remark that our political 
adversaries, while they: affect a reverence for the 
name of: our patron, not only observe no periodical — 
commemoration of him, but have ever selected an an. 
niversary,* which they celebrate with boisterous 
mirth, having no other title to distinction than that it 
marks the epoch of the final triumph of his enemies 
over his friends and his principles. 

Formerly the annual return of this day not only 
prought with it the recollection of the commencement 
of Wasnineron’s system of policy, but presented us 
with the proofs of its wisdom in our unexampled na- 
tional prosperity. Now alas ! it is like the birth day 
of a departed friend. It reeals the memory of hap- 
piness which has fled. For that policy has been a- 
bandoned, and the prosperity which was its natural 

“fruit has perished. Happy was it for Wasnineron 
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ihat he did not live to witness this reverse. That 
before the nation was disgraced by a departure from 
his principles, and a disregard for his example, he 
was called from this to a better world. 

Had we lived at any other period we could hardly 
have supposed it possible that an argument would 
ever be necessary to prove that administration of 
government to be wise and virtuous, under which a 
nation was rapidly advanced from bankruptey and 
insignificance to wealth and respectability ? Or that 
administration to be bad, which could not only check 
“ the full tide of gieebectil experiment ;” but in a 
few short years drive back the current to the lowest 
ebb of national humiliation. Yet there are those among 
us, those who, while they acknowledge this change in 
our circumstances, still affect a preference for those 
men and those principles which have produced it. 

Tf such an administration as WasuineTon’s could, 
as we know in fact it did, bring order out of confu- 
sion, inspire confidence instead of distrust ; establish 
publick credit on a firm foundation ; provide a reve- 
nue, almost without a murmur, save in a solitary i in- 
stance, adequate not only to the exigencies of gov- 
ernment, but to the gradual extinction of the national 
debt ; create a navy ; and avert foreign hostilities 
by honourable neutrality and fair negotiation ; in a 
word, if it could insure success to well directed en- 
terprise, and confer wealth and prosperity as the re- 
ward of persevering industry, it ean hardly be doubt- 
ed that a continuance of the causes would have en- 
sured a continuance of the effect, which they had al- 
ready produced. 'To preserve is certainly easier than 
focreate, Yet, and although these effects were dis- 


. 

tinetly recognized by the first administration which 
discarded his system, how completely is. our system 
now reversed! To what possible cause, except a 
change of measures, can this be ascribed? It cannot 
be pretended that our foreign relations have been in 
themselves more difficult to manage, nor that our na- 
tional honour has been better sustained than in W asu- 
INeron’s time. Our exterior perplexities, degrada- 
tion and danger must therefore be of home manufac- 
ture. We must look for their origin in an insidious 
‘instead of an honest neutrality ; in a seeret partiality 
for one of the great belligerents too visibly manifest- 
ed to escapé.the observation of the other ; and in 
seizing a moment of publick irritation, artfully brought 
about for the purpose, to declare war against that 
power alone, who could effectually injure or annoy 
us. : 

Still less reason is there to ascribe our internal 
distresses tonatural causes. Our climate, our country, 
and our form of government are the same ; our popu- 
lation much encreased ; our disposition and ability 
for industry, activity and enterprize, unabated ; and 
our information and knowledge of business greatly 
extended. ‘The sources of this class of our misfor- 
tunes therefore, can only be found in the measures of 
the last and present administration. Instead of that 
real and practical economy which distinguished that 

of Wasnineton, and a regard to which they had so 


often and so loudly professed; not an item of the. - 


publick expenditures has been retrenched. On the 
contrary, we have witnessed a prodigality and waste 
of publick money never before exhibited in any coun- 
try. Instead of the dignified attitude which Wasu- 
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sneton would have assumed, and with moderate dis- 
bursements in warlike preparation, enforcing, as 
might easily have been done, our right to the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi ; fifteen millions were la- 
vished in a worse than. useless extension of territory, 

Instead of cherishing and i improving such a navy, al- 

ready begun, as the experience of mankind had de- 
monstrated to be most useful, requiring an expense 
which the nation would scarcely have perceived ; 
millions have been squandered on gun boats and other 
visionary projects, which have occasioned the loss of 
the lives of many hundreds of our brave seamen, but 
for every useful purpose, as had been a thousand times 
predicted, have proved utterly abortive. Instead of 
that equal regard for the welfare of all, which mark- 
ed the character of our great political fathers invidi« 
ous local distinctions have not only been indulged 
but.cherished. That protection to commerce which he 
was so solicitous to afford, has not only been with- 
drawn, but succeeded by systematick hostility ; ap- 
parently for no other reason than that it tended to ad- 
vance the prosperity of the less favoured sections of the 
country. Although war was declared against a nation 
whose navy covered the ocean, not the slightestnotice 
wasaitorded to our merchants to enable them to with- 

draw their property which was abroad into places of 
security from capture : nay, the very property which 
the magnanimity of our enemies had spared, our own 
government has for that reason seized’and condemn- 
ed. Laws also have been enacted imposing embar- 


oie , 
goes and other restrictions, which are not more to be 


deplored, as they completed the ruin of commerce, . 
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9 
than as they were in direct violation of the constitu- 
tion, and utterly subversive of civil liberty. 

With the decline of commerce has nearly perished 
our revenue. Fruit cannot be expected from a with- 
ered tree. Although Mr. Jefferson, when about retir- . 
ing from office, affected to consider the publick chest 
as so inundated with treasure, that the usual exigen- 
ces of government could not exhaust it ; and serious- 
ly recommended it to Congress to tax their wits to 
ease the publick of the burden, his successor soon 
found that the hoard had existed chiefly in Mr. Jet- 
ferson’s imagination, and that it was necessary to bor- 
row movey to meet even the ordinary publick ex- 
penses. And now, for the purpose of prosecuting a 
barbarous war of aggression, against the unoffending 
people of Canada, and of acquiring a territory contrary 
to the inclination of its inhabitants, not. worth possess- 
ing, resort is had to loans, obtained if at all with im- 
mense sacrifices, and which will swell our publick 
debt beyond all former example. 

But to enumerate all the evils which of late have 
afflicted our unhappy country within the proper limits 
of an address of this kind would not be possible, nor 
can it be necessary for the information of those who 
hear me. The proof of their existence is to be found 
in the experience of every individual. Now let any 
one‘imagine that in the convention which ratified the 
coustitution in any of the ¢ommercial States ; Massa- 
chusetts for example, a member had risen, and in the 
spirit of prophecy, had foretold the construction which 
would thereafter be successfully put on that instru- 
ment; and had exhibited in anticipation, the precise 
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posture of affairs in consequence thereof, which we 
all have witnessed, can it be doubted for a moment 
that, if such a representation could have gained belief, 
the ratification would have been refused ? And surely 
a meaning not discernible by so enlightened a body, 
afier a most patient and vigilant investigation, cannot 
be a fair meaning. And to suppose that the framers 
of the constitution intended that it might bear a con- 


_ struction which honest intelligence could not discoy- 


ery is to suppose them to have practised a deliberate 


fraud on their constituents, sufficient of itself to nullify 


the instrument. 

But in cases of national calamity, however deplor- 
able, despondency is not to be indulged. The enqui- 
ry should always be, what is the remedy ? 

. As in our own ease, it is matter of history, that du- 
ring the prevalence of the Wasuixeton policy we 
were prosperous and happy, and that from the day of 
Mr. Jefferson’s accession to the presidency till this 
hour, our downward progress has been regular and 
constant, one would think the best remedy, a return 
to the true Wasnineron system, would be obvious 
even to the existing administration. Perhaps it is. 
But pride of opinion, obstinate and rancorous preju- 
dices seldom yield to voluntary and radical reforma- 
tion. Wemust seek elsewhere for permanent relief. 

Before we proceed in our enquiry, it may be proper 
to attend to some extraordinary opinions which have of 
late been professed by those who claim exclusively to 
be republicans. Strietures upon the publick meas- 
ures, tending to criminate the administration, and. at- 


tempts to effect a reformation of abuses otherwise 
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than by their mere grace and favour, are by their 
"sycophants, not only declared to be unwarrantable, 
but are even denounced as treasonable! Far distant 
be the day when such a doctrine as this will find an 
’ adegtiate support in New-England. Had our fathers 
held it, we’ should still have been colonies, and our 
brethren of the South and West would never have | 
had it in their power to oppress us. But, thanks be 
to God, we still retain the right of expressing our 
opinions. Nor will we ever surrender it. It is our 
inheritance. For let it be remembered, that our an- 
cestors from the moment of their first landing on these 
shores were always free. That their resistance to 
Great-Britain was not so much the effect of actual 
suffering as of apprehension of approaching danger. 
It was not the’resistance of slaves, but of those who 
were determined never to become such. It is prover- 
bial in our country, that Boston is the cradle of liber- 
ty. It is not so much her cradle as her asylum ; not 
so much her place of nurture as her citadel. If this 
were heng birth place, she must have been produced 
at once, as Minerva is said to have sprung forth from 
the brain of Jupiter, full grown and complete in ar- 
mour. Except a short exile at the commencement of 
the revolution, this always was, and I trust always 
will be, her favourite abode. Tn 1789, WASHINGTON 
told the people of this metropolis, that he rejoiced 
with them in every circumstance which declared their 
prosperity ; and that he did so most cordially, be- 
eause they had well deserved to be happy. ‘That 
their love of liberty, réspect for the laws, habits of 
industry, and their practice of the moral and religious 
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virtues were the strongest claims to national and in- 
dividual happiness ; ol that he trusted they would 
be lastingly established,* At a much earlier period 
we have a testimonial from him equally honourable 
to our whole Commonwealth. In July, 4775, he. de- 
clared to our provincial Congress, that in exchanging 
the enjoyments of domestick life for the arduous du- 
ties of his publick, station, he only emulated the vir- 
tue.and publick spirit of the whole province of Mas- 
sachusetts, which, with a firmness and patriotism with- 
out example, had sacrificed all the comforts of social 
aud political life in support of the rights. of mankind, 

and the welfare of our common country. 

Liberty seems always to have flourished best in the 
north The enervating heats of the ‘South appear 
unfriendly to her constitution. Although in Italy 
she long maintained a feverish existence, she there 
gave place at length to a succession of Emperors who, 
with impunity, insulted her memory. In derision of her 
institutions, even a horse was invested with the title 
of consul, that of her antient chief magistratg. If to do 
nothing be better than to do ill, it might have been 
happy for the Roman empire-if the case had. been 
reversed ;. if the Emperor had been but a consul, and 
the horse made an Emperor. 

But we are also told that to complain of abuses, to 
remonstrate against the inyasion of our rights, or to 
protest against infractions of the constitution by the 
aireriiaan!, has a tendency to sever the Union. 
We verily believe that such an event would be far 


* 5. Marshall’s Life of WAsuinGTon, 226. 
t 2 Marsh. 239, 
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more disastrous to some other sections of the country 
_ than this; and although we deprecate it as a great, 
we cannot regard itas the greatest of political evils. 
But ean it be truly said that we are hostile to the 
Union, because we point out the terms upon the adop- 
tion of which alone its continuance can be desirable ? 
the objection comes with but an ill grace from some 
who seem most zealous in urging it. For example, 
from the western settlers, wha) as Wasuineron long 
ago said, stood as it were on a pivot; the touch of a 
feather would move them any way.* From the in- 
habitants of Kentucky who in 1793, in an address to 
_the President and Congress, rudely intimated their in- 
tention to wage a foreign war by their own authority 3} 
and who, in a subsequent address to the same, in 
41794, in language, to say the least, not decent, threat. 
ened a dismembermént of the Union.{ From those 
Pennsylvanians, who openly sat the laws of the na- 
tion at defiance, and resisted their execution by force 
of arms.§ From the people of Virginia whose legis- 
lature has more than once threatened to withdraw 
from the Union. Or from those legislators of Worth 
Carolina, who even in 1794 indignantly refused to 
take the oath ofallegiance to the United States. That 
these and similar acts of opposition were wholly un- 
justifiable from any violation of right, or infraction of 
the constitution, by WAsHincron’s administration, is 
now universally acknowledged. But do not various 
considerations warrant a belief, that many people in 
the South and West have from the first desired a dis- 
solution of the Union ? That they formerly endeay- 


* 5 Marsh. 15. f 5 Marsh. 464. +5 Marsh. 651. 
§ 5 Marsh. 579. | 5 Marsh, 289. 
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oured to effect it by violence? That their wish is 
still the same, though they have varied the mode of 
operation. That they are now endeavouring by op- 
pression to compel the people of the commercial States 
io separate from the Union in self-defence, in the hope 
that the odium of the measure may be transferred from 
its realto its apparent authors? How otherwise can 
we account for a course of conduct so long persisted 
in, opposed in deed to the best interests of the nation, 
but particularly ruinous to the commercial States ? 

I am aware that our adversaries may consistently 
contend, that all their expressions of discontent 
with the administration of Wasnincton, were but 
the voice of the people. That, in their vocabulary, 
the word people always means themselves.* That 
in States where ‘heir influence prevails, the Wash- 
ingtonians, however large a minority, are never call- 
ed the people, but a faction. And in States where 


‘Washingtonians are a majority, the minority, however 


small, are never called a faction, but the people. 
Names, however, do not alter things: and without 


_ imitating the intemperate violence or coarse language 
of our opponents, and disregarding their threats, we 


will, on all proper occasions, assert our right to in- 


quire what measures it may be expedient to adopt, 


hoth to remove any grievances we may suffer, and to 
prevent their recurrence. 

Those who remember the difficulties we experi- 
enced under the old confederation, or who will advert 
to the history of those times, can be at no loss for the 
motives which effected the establishment of the pres- 
ent constitution. Virginia herself took the first effi- 


* 5 Marsh, 592. 
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cient step, as early as 1786, by appointing commis- 
sioners, who were to meet such as might be appointed 
by other States in the Union, “to adopt some perma- 
nent regulations in favour of trade and commerce.” 
The preamble to the constitution also specifies many 
of its objects. It is therein declared among other 
things, that it was ordained for the United States, to 
promote the general welfare, and secure liberty. Does 
the government, as now administered, attain these 
objects ? What measure of the present adininistration, 
having a tendency to favour commerce, can be named ? 
‘Ts not the welfare of the interior and agricultural 
States manifestly preferred to the general welfare ? 
Has not liberty been invaded by subjecting our per- 
sons, houses and effects, without even the forms of 
law, to unreasonable searches and seizures ? And; 
instead of confining the operation of the. constitution 
to the territory for which it was expressly ordained, 
-do we not behold it extended to other regions, pur- 
chased of a political swindler, under at best but a 
doubtful title, and at an enormous expense 5 and a 
portion of the national sovereignty imparted to a peo- 
ple to whom it was unwelcome, and who are totally 
unqualified for its exercise ? ue 
The constitution having failed to effect its avowed. 
objects ; and the existing administration having man- 
ifestly transgressed its provisions ; whether we, who 
were at first among its most zealous friends, who have 
always been most scrupulous in its observance, and 
who have suffered most by its infractions, shall long- 
er regard its authority, becomes a question, not. of 
right, but of expediency. A question, for the correct 
decision of which, we may safely confide in the wis- 
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dom of our respective State legislatures. Those bod- 
- ies were expressly pointed out by the framers and 
_ first advocates of the constitution, including Mr. Mad- 
ison himself, as natural and sufficient barriers against 
the encroachments which ne general ‘government 
might at any time attempt. > — 

Although we ought always to be prepared for ‘the 
- worst that can happen, the most sincere and upright 
endeavours, peaceably to effect a reformation of 
abuses, and to restore and establish harmony, ought 
undoubtedly to be employed before ulterior measures 
are contemplated. Petitions, memorials and remon- 
strances, from individuals, corporations and States, 
haye already often been tried in vain; and torepeat 
them, under existing circumstances, would be but to 
invite contempt. Happily in this case, our own hié- 
tory affords us more than one precedént for our diree- 
tion. In the year 1'774, after single towns and proy- 
inces, alarmed at the bsieraichiiehte of the British 
government liad exhausted the language of éntreaty 
without effect, resort was had to a representation of 
all the colonies who felt themselves oppressed, in a 
general congress, from a reasonable hope tliat a union 
of councils would give weight to their remonstrances. 
‘The moderation of that body, of which WasuineTon 
was a member, was conspicuously displayed in dis- 
claiming every wish for the grant of any new’ right, 
and in engaging for the restoration of confidence» and 
harmony, on the single condition of being securely re- 
placed in the same situation that they were but eleven 
years before.* Although the voice of their supplica- 
tion, UtenBR the infstnated policy of the British cabi- 
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net, Wis disregarded, yet the Wieder of the measure 
‘cannot be doubted. They who assembled to petition, 
‘were naturally led to consider what steps it would be 
proper to take, if that expedient should fail. No 
American surely, will deny the right which the peo- 
ple had to propose, or of the delewates appointed for 
‘that purpose, to form that Riditigres. And yet the ac- 
kno ledged authority of the king of Great Britain in 
the BiMboiiiés at that time, was ak more considerable 
than the powers conferred by the constitution on the 
President and Congress. Tt extended to the appoint- 
‘ment of governors and magistrates ; to negativing the 
acts of the colonial assemblies ; to calling; proroguing 
and dissolving those bodies oi pleasure > to adminis- 
tering the- laws, and to many other items of internal 
regulation, to which our general government do not 
pretend. And will it be said that we have fewer 
Fights as States than we had as Colonies? That by 
substituting a republican for a monarchical form of 
government, we have lost a portion of our liberties ? 
Such doctrines are too paradoxical to be seriously 
maintained. 

But we can recur for an example to a more recent 
period of our history. Our present constitution is the 
result of the labours of a convention of delegates, in 
which Wasuineron presided, appointed solely by 
the authority of some, not all, of the state legislatures ; 
without authority therefor in the then existing articles 
of confederation ; and for the avowed purpose of ef- 
fecting a change in the general government; such a 
change as should secure to the people of the United 
States and their posterity, the choicest blessings of 
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civil society then in danger of being lost. ‘The legit- 
imacy and expediency of that measure have never 
been questioned, And if occasion should again re- 
quire the exercise of the same right, do we not still 
possess it? By the present constitution, it is nowhere 
conceded to the general government, and therefore by 
‘the terms of that instrument, it is not only reserved to 
the States or to the people, but out of abundant cau- 
tion, Congress are expressly prohibited from passing 
any law which might abridge the liberty of speech or 
of the press, or the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, and to petition government for a redress of 
grievances. 

~ With the example of Wasuincron and his com- 
patriots before us, in junctures in some respects not 
unlike the present, unless relief shall be promptly af- 
forded ; unless confidence and harmony shall be re- 
stored by placing us in the same situation, in which 
we were fourteen years ago, and by adopting meas- 
ures of security to prevent a recurrence of our misfor- 
tunes, can a doubt be entertained that it would not 
only be warrantable, it would not only be expedi- 
ent, but our solemn duty to ourselves and to our pos- 
ierity, who are well entitled to require at our hands 
the rights: and liberties which our fathers transmitted 
to us, to propose a convention of delegates from such 
of the States as may be disposed to concur) in the 
measure, for the purpose of considering our calami- 
tous and alarming situation ; of representing to the 
general government and to the nation, the necessity of 
a reform 3 of pointing out such amendments of the ex- 
isting compact as may be deemed indispensable to 
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our permanent prosperity and happiness ; and of a- 
dopting such other measures as the crisis may de- 
mand ? Should such a convention be formed there is 
every reason to expect a happy result ; and that we 
should soon see the time which Wasnineron him- 
self, if still on earth, would rejoice with us to see, 
when all the States would again become in fact what 
‘many of them are now but little more than in name, 
“free, sovereign, and independent.” 


